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Lie Detector 


By VICTOR RIESEL 



Mr, Riesel 


WASHINGTON D.C. - A new 
and bitter offensive which will 
crackle through the headlines 
Will be launched by labor 
against the use of polygraphs— 
lie detectors— by any govern 
ment agency or by industry, re- 
gardless of the reason. 

With' this drive will be coupled 
a campaign to wipe out the use 
of closed circuit television, in- 
traplant communications, com- 
puter analyses, and other elec- 
tronic wizardries used to check 
on personnel. 

But the primary target is the 
lie detector. Labor leaders feel 
so strongly about it they object- 
to its use even by the FBI and 
CIA in, security and anti-crime 
activity. 

This is a sharp shift in mili- 
tancy on this front. Several 
• months ago the AFL-CIO leaders 
attacked tire lie detector only on 
the commercial and industrial 
front, But in recent weeks la- 
bor’s high command lias decided 
to push for the wiping out of 
polygraph use anywhere in the 
U.S. 

The union chiefs could not 
have put it more strongly when 
they appointed two of their 
group to head the campaign— 
the machinists chief, AT J. 

, Hayes, whose union has vast 
jurisdiction over defense and 
such space projects as the two- 
man Gemini space shot; mid 
James Suffridge, head of the 
Retail Clerks Internation Assn, 
The latter often is spoken of by 
insiders as the next AFL'CIO , 
president. 

. “Police state surveillance of 
the lives of individual citizens, ’’ 
is labor’s description of the lie 
detector. 

There are 1,5000 polygraph 
companies in die country doing 
a business, of more than a bil- 
lion dollars. The government 
does a fairly large polygraph 
business itself, 

At the latest count, die U.S. 
agencies— not including the se- 
cretive CIA— give about 24,000 
polygraph tests a year. The 
FBI, tiiough its specialists are 
the most experienced, does qot 
use die lie detector on its per 
sonnet. It restricts the polygraph 
to security and crime work. 
Central Intelligence, however, 
gives all its prospective em- 
ployes a polygraph test, 
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In addition to the CIA, 24 U.S. 
bureaus and agencies own and 
use the lie detector equipment. 
The government owns some GOO 
polygraphs in addition to what 
the CIA has. There actually are 
almost 700 authorized polygraph 
operators working for the gov- 
ernment full time. 

The first to be antagonized by 
this was the AFL'CIO govern- 
ment workers’ unions. When the 
figures were made known to the 
national AFLCIO chiefs they 
were appalled and decided 
to appoint die two-man subcom- 
mittee to launch the national of- 
fensive. 

During a recent meeting of 
national labor chiefs it was de- 
cided to ask President Johnson 
for an immediate decree order- 
ing die discontinuance of all 
federal lie detector use. 

If this move fails, the labor 
chiefs will go to Congress. 

'Paralleling this will be labor’s 
drive in private industry. The 
lie detectors are most heavily 
used by the steel industry, cop- 
per refining, auto manufac- 
turing, meat packing, food pro- 
cessing, oil, electronics, mail 
order retailing and super-mar- 
kets. 

To hit the “private sector’’ of 
the lie detectors, the national 
labor loaders have directed their 
regional people to fight for state 
and city laws banning the poly- 
graph. Its use already is banned 
in Alaska, Oregon, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Califor- 
nia. 

In the last state the law says: 
“No employer shall demand or 
require any . applicant for em- 
ployment or prospective employ- 
ment or any emp'oye to submit 
to take a polygraph, lie 
detector, or similar test or 
examination as a condition of 
employment or continued em- 
ployment. The prohibition of this 
section does not apply to the 
federal government or any agen- 
cy or local subdivision there- 
of .. . ” 

The labor men, , of course, 
want the ban to be all-inclusive. 

If they can’t get it through die 
legislatures, they will fight to 
get it into labor contracts. And 
they’ll surely get into a battle. 

The opposition is saying there 
is a sharp line between the de- 
tection of dishonesty and the in- 
vasion of jx-ivacy. 
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flict, and the people of 3outh Vietnam 
appreciate the growing desire of our citi- 
zens to help. The patriotic and humane 
efforts of individuals and groups, such 
as Mr. Ustjanauskas’ committee and the 
Virginia Jaycees, are meaningful, tangi- 
ble contributions to the fight for freedom 
in southeast Asia. 

It is a great source of pride to me that 
the citizens of Connecticut have demon- 
strated in this way their concern for 
the needs of others. 

I would commend and encourage the 
initiative and good will of all those 
throughout the Nation who have taken 
part in these voluntary assistance pro- 
grams. Obviously, this could have a 
very real and important effect on the 
outcome of the present struggle. 
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SENATOR YARBOROUGH’S TESTI- 
MONY ON THE COED WAR VETER- 
ANS’ READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT ; 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr'. President, we 
are keenly aware of the persevering and 
conscientious efforts and_ the leadership 
manifested by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas in advancing the Cold War 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
commonly known as the cold war GI 
bill. His continuing efforts, for many 
years on behalf of this Vital measure and 
his expert flpor management in moving 
this legislation to passage in the Senate 
last month have elicited the admiration 
and thanks of the Members of this body. 
The Senator from Texas has been the 
leading spokesman for the cold war vet- 
erans, who will number almost 6 million 
by 1£)70, according to estimates by the 
Veterans’ Administration. His dedica- 
tion to their cause is unparalleled. It 
was my privilege to join this esteemed 
gentleman in support of S. 9, first as 
lead'-pff witness' in the committee hear- 
ings of the Senate Veterans' Affairs Sub- 
committee and then in the floor debate 
prior to Senate approval. 

Today, the Senator from Texas con- 
tinued hie spirited endeavors to secui'e 
the enactment of S. 9. He was the open- 
ing witness in hearings being conducted 
by the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the |louse of Representatives. The Sen- 
ator from Texas again cogently pointed 
out that this legislation provides an op- 
portunity for our citizens to demonstrate 
that the extreme and unique personal 
sacrifices of the cold war veterans are 
recognized; that this is not a bonus bill, 
rather it is a readjustment bill; and that 
bur Nation can ill afford to lose the tal- 
ents and abilities of these veterans. 

Mr. President, I again commend the 
Senator from Texas and I ask unanimous 
consent that his remarks in Support of 
the Cold War Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
*as follows; _ ; m ' '’7' 

Statemenj by Senator’ Aalph ’Yarborough 
■ Before tfife House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in Support of S. 9, the Cold War 
GI Bill. . 

l-dhairman TeaguE, ‘ arid members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I am honored 


testimony today on the cold war GI bill, S. 

9, here from the Senate, and at least 39 
House bills, Including those by the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, the 
Honorable Olin Teague of Texas. 

And I pay tribute to the chairman of this 
oommlttee for his sponsorship of the Korean 
conflict GI bill, under which more than 2 
million veterans received a part of their 
education. The Korean conflict GI bill, au- 
thored by Chairman Teague, made history in 
America, because it was the first GI educa- 
tional bill for a cold war period, called by 
opponents of GI education, a bill for peace- 
time GI’s.” The Korean conflict bill ran 
right on past the end of the fighting in 
Korea in July 1B53, and the armistice of 
October 1953, until it was terminated by 
Presidential Proclamation on January 31, 
1955. A serviceman who entered service for 
the first time on January 31, 1955 was eligible 
for Korean conflict benefits when he came 
out of service 2, 3, or 4 years later. 

S. 9, the bill that passed the Senate July 
17, 1965 by an overwhelming vote of 69 to 
17, would begin eligibility for GI benefits on 
February 1, 1955, where the Korean conflict 
bill left off, and would extend them to July 
' 1, 1967, the end of the present draft. As a 
cold war bill, it follows the solid experience 
of Chairman Teague’s bill, proven in cold 
war periods of 1963, 1954, and January 1955, 
to be beneficial to the veterans, to the armed 
services, to our economy, and to the Na- 
tion. 

S. 9 Is very similar to the Korean conflict 
GI bill in that it provides 1% days of school- 
ing for each day of active duty, hut not to 
exceed 36 months of schooling the maximum. 
It is more restricting than the World War II 
and Korean conflict bills, which required at 
least 90 days of service as a prerequisite to 
eligibility, because this cold war bill requires 
more than 180 days of service, and 6 months 
men are not eligible. 

If discharged for a srevice -connected dis- 
ability before the 180 days were up, a veteran 
would be eligible for schooling. 

During educational training, a veteran 
would receive, for full-time college training, 
monthly allowances as follows: with no de- 
pendents, $110 per month; with one depend- 
ent, $135 per month; with more than one 
dependent, $160 per month. 

These figures are identical with the al- 
lowances under the Korean GI bill, but the 
cost of college tuition has doubled since 
1952, and other living costs have so far ad- 
vanced that $72 in 1952 would buy as much 
as $100 buys now for a college student; so, 
in purchasing power, we are actually not 
granting these cold war veterans anything 
like as generous benefits as were granted 
the veterans of World War II or the Korean 
conflict. 

This bill is a veterans’ readjustment bill, 
not a bonus bill. There is no mustering out- 
pay, as was contained in the World War II 
GI bill. This bill is solely to aid readjust- 
ment to civilian life by the 40 percent of our 
young men who now do military service, to 
give them a chance to try to catch up with 
the 60 percent of the young men who are not 
required to serve, and who, on the average, 
have a 28-month headstart over those In 
military service who defend liberty for all of 

us. , , 

The provisions of S. 9 are similar to cold 
war GI bills Introduced during the last 
three Congresses. In the 86th Congress, the 
cold war GI bill (S. 1138) passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 57 to 31, the bill of the 87th 
Congress (S. 349), as well as the cold war 
£51, bill of the_88th Congress ^(S. 5). was 
favorably reported by file tabor and Public 
Welfare Committee in the Senate. This year, 
the Senate, cognizant of the overwhelming 
Support for the bill by both military and 
civilian elements of the Nation, passed the 
GI education bill (S. 9) without substantive 
amendment by a vote of 69 to 17. This pro- 


public support, and Its public far greater 
today than it has ever been before. Each 
year a large number of our vigorous Ameri- 
can youth enter military service to give 
from 2 to 4, or more, years of their lives 
to the defense of their country. They do so, 
and this country needs them to do so, be- 
cause foreign powers continue to threaten 
the security of this Nation and of the free 
world. So long as there Is a violent Vietnam, 
a Berlin crisis callup, or an island threat 
from Cuba, our American youth will be re- 
quired to serve their Nation in hot military 
spots as well as in the Arctic , wastes and the 
Lybian Desert. 

S. 9 provides an opportunity to demon- 
strate that we, as a Nation, do recognize the 
extreme, unique personal sacrifices exacted 
from our cold war veterans by their military 
service. Let me point out that this bill is 
not conceived as a reward or as an induce- 
ment for our young men to serve their 
country. For those who would reduce the 
purpose of this bill to these concepts, I can 
only retort that I conceive the level of patri- 
otism in our country to be of a higher qual- 
ity. I do not believe that we need reduce 
our defense effort to gimmicks or rewards 
to induce our young men to defend our 
country. Service to one’s country should be 
and presently is based on a moral obliga- 
tion to defend the principles by which we 
live. 

I do not wish this bill to be confused 
with the thoughts of those who would hold 
this educational opportunity out as a reward 
to those who undergo specially hazardous 
duty for their country. I mention this be- 
cause I do not believe that there is any room 
in our American philosophy for the demand 
that our youth earn educational opportu- 
nities by risking their lives. We often speak 
of the United States as the Nation of op- 
portunity, a place where anyone is offered 
an opportunity in life to aspire to his highest 
ambitions. There is no place In our heritage 
for the idea that educational opportunity 
must be earned by placing one’s life at stake. 

The basis of the philosophy behind S. 9 
is that everyone in this country should have 
the opportunity of pursuit of happiness 
without being penalized unfairly for securing 
the safety of the rest of us. This is the idea 
that in the name of justice, one will not be 
discriminated against unfairly In seeking 
fulfillment of life. Yet, this is just what is 
happening to our cold war GI’s at the present 
time. 

Only 40 percent of our draft- eligible young 
men ever serve their country In uniform. 
While these men are sacrificing 2 to 4 years 
of their lives just at their crucial age of peak 
development, the 60 percent of their counter- 
parts are utilizing this time to further their 
careers and develop their futures. It is Just 
these admirable young men who are serving 
. their country who are the least able to af- 
ford the time which is sacrificed from their 
future development. These are the men 
who are least able to afford an education, 
who are least prepared for a civilian oc- 
cupation, and who have to struggle the 
hardest to survive the competition for the 
future. The injustice is magnified, for we 
take the very men who must struggle the 
hardest to get ahead in life and set them 
2 to 4 years behind in their competitive 
position, just because they are the 40 per- 
cent who do the admirable thing in serving 
their country. 

The real problem occurs when our cold 
war veterans return to civilian life. After 
being removed for 2 to 4 years from the 
mainstream of competition, they return to 
civilian life just as they left— unskilled, un- 
educated, and largely unemployable. Last 
year unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans increased $2 million— to over $96 mil- 
lion — -money which could have reaped bene- 
fits if used for the training of these veterans. 
Here is the place where the cold war veterans 
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; rvjiSB* he. needs is . a chance. Whatever his 
: I JQffjtary experience, hazardous or not, there 
& Aeedfor readjustment assistance to help 
j&e cold war veteran get his ship of success 
bacfc Into the jpaatnsttewu of opportunity. 

; .Cttairntan. I ask that a brief statement 
entitled “The ‘Hot Spot’ Approach Creates 
Graye Foreign Policy Problems and Has No 
relevance to the Need. Which s. 9 Is. Designed 
To,,. .Meet" ..bp printed at this point In the 
. ■■■' .... 

7 .'^The ‘tiot spot’ approach would present 
grave _ Mffic ultl es as far as. our foreign policy 
Jfi concerned. This, kind ,of bill requires that 
'areas, of hostilities’ or, ‘combat areas’ be 
designated. Thus, at a. time when we are 
.wylhS to reach an accord with the Oouuuu- 
: -|r£t. v?°rld t.he president would be required 
tp glvp emphasis to our conflicts with, the 
Conunpnlsts_by designating certain zones as 
of hostilities.’ Thi? could only serve to 
aggravate our difficulties In international 
mattons/and ipake the feted States appear 
hostile, In the. eyes of others. 

. '“pEhe purpose of S. 9.1s to. provide readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans who are coming 
hack to clvlliah^iife^ Tba need for readjust- 
ment assistance has n q relation to. whether 
a. sfefVlceman. has been in an area of hostil- 
ities. Hp h Just as much in need of readjust- 
ment assistance whether he has been in Viet- 
nam or npi, Jt is unclear why a serviceman 
mutt be shot ap before hp is deemed to be in 
heed ,.of readjustment assistance. Why must 
’^’p^y^o uur servicemen that you must pla ce 
SOU! bodj oh the firing line before you are 
deemed worthy of being educated? 

,"5^ Wqm.Wwr II and Korean . GI bills 
.Were both .Intended,, as. readjustment asslst- 
Afioe. They applied to every person who 
served,, regardless of whether he saw combat 
OT hdt, For instance, thg congressional In- 
tent in the Korgan Gf ,biil hs stated as being 
fox. the purpose of ‘providing vocational read- 
justment and restoring lost educational op- 
portunities to those men, and women whose 
educational or vocational ambitions have 
bfiea Interrupted or Impeded • ♦ *.* Tire 
purpose of the cold war GI hill is the same. 

• fiFigures provided by the Department of 
Defense indicate that during World War II 
: ;»ecember 7, 1941, to December 31, 194(5) 
the 8,113,000 male personnel in the U.S. 
^my, 25 percent never served, overseas; of 
the 4,183,000 personnel who served in the 
Navy, 13 percent never served overseas; of 
the 599,693 personnel in the Marine Corps, 
29 percent never served overseas. These same 
figures Show that during the period of the 
Korean conflict ..(June 25, 1950, to July 27, 
1053) , of the 2,834,000 personnel in the Army! 
34 percent never servpd ! overseas; of the 
1477,000 personnel who spryed In the Navy, 

7S„percent served elsewhere than in the Far 

Eastern thcater;.of the 424,000 personnel who 
seryed in the Marine Cqrps, 6l percent never 
Sieved overseas; and of .the 1,284,977 person- 
nel who served In the Air, Force, 61 percent 
mjyer served .overse as. Thpse. personnel who 
neyer saw the glimmer of the far-off shore 



fthd never heard i-hc sound pi hostile cannons 
rumbling in the distance received the needed 
educational benefits, of the GI bill, and 
rightly so. Their contribution to the culture 
and- economic, growth of , this Nation has 
been immeasurable. ... 

wlh| Veterans’ Administration estimate 
that of the 8,700,000 persons who have served 
in the Armed Forces since January 1955 (the 
post-Korean period) , 42 percent either served 
overseas for .less th ii):i 90.days or never served 
s 52i$* $oas The educational progress 

-min opportunity of this sizable group of per- 
.JisBfjs has been impaired in just as serious and 
' * damaging a fashion as if they had Berved on 
^distant shores. Their educational needs are 
no less than thope of their comrades who 
served abroad- . 

- wLjPfock seryicenian is a part of the entire 
, Defense Establishment,, Each is necessary 
to the .defence of the frpe world, one man 
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™ “other can serve In Vietnam. The documentatio 

. ® so that tlie majority of us can remain at accruing from this l 
-ip iome and get a lead in life over those who end. However the r 

*“ ^Protecting us. thls bm ls th ’ e ™ 

- Servicemen stationed In areas of hostili- veterans with an odi 
nt ues should receive extra benefits, and indeed civilian life so that 
-es hey do so. They receive extra pay of $50 have the effect of cr< 
no a month. They pay no income tax. We for the 40 percent c 
ea ihould be doing still more; Senate bill 2157, defend their countr 
ne -thicii would provide special indemnity in- This la not a half 
nt tQ £0lciiers serving in combat areas, only those who see 1 

ihould be enacted immediately. But the other select group c 
y ifay to provide benefits to soldiers serving cational opportunity 
combat zon as is not to provide benefits our conscience for 
ia ^7 to which should go to all service- Rather this Is the re 
11 - Ia |? , currently being discharged.” a segment of our t 

^ I° r tlie veteran alone that this from lack of opporl 
' ! 8e . stance 13 ueeded. Our Nation can ill af- war veteran popul.at! 

* to lose the talents and ability of over based on the type of 
*“ J million cold war veterans by 1970. Our formed, but on the 
j I Nation needs them, and they need the inter- readjust back to ci\ 
eat of the Nation in their future. This is the been removed for 2 t 
purpose of S. 9: to do everything we can to Four hundred yea 
. notify the injustice dealt these veterans, Christ s, very wise m: 
~ add to afford educational opportunity to who neglects learnir 
7 e?3r y American indiscriminately. Is dead for the futur 

. S. 9 provides these young people with V/ 2 the vast Intellectua 
l of educational assistance for each day within the cold war 

service, not to exceed 36 months of school- heed to the past and 
would be in the form of a the future by prompt 
~ ffiODthly cash allowance to the veteran, who war GI education bill 
ejects his own school and pays his tuition This Nation can 
aid maintenance expense from the allow- talents stud ability of 
'e a - lce ’ A aln ® le veteran would receive $110 lion cold war veteran 
monthly. A married veteran with two chil- their country by 196’; 
^ rece ^ ve a maximum of $165 a main the citadel of 1 

nonth. The bill also provides home and a world of rapid chan: 

* XEnn loan assistance of a type which calls tion, an educated cit 

a loan fee that will be set aside to pay requirement. The col 

t «Lf' ny l0SSeS P mcIer tho Only offers a Just educatio; 

, tltoee persons who perform 180 days or more most deserving and c, 
oi military service and who are discharged Americans— an oppor 

- ^ >n °I! lbly would be eligible for these lifetime of service to 

- / * v monetary and cultur 

0 Thi ® . ls ? ot a bonus or a pension plan; it Is economic and lntellec 

a readjustment plan to train a veteran to history is in fact “a 

1 eeir-sumcletrt and thus avoid the tion and catastropiu 
: “ < * e6 A lty ° f * bonus or a ^sion, It ls a bill will surely assist 

f , g these young veterans an oppor- the enlightened in telle 

S? L rjf, V 1 ? Zl J ’ get a Job ’ for the "bole com mi 
ar.d to realize their educational objectives and women 

1 at the most formative time of their lives. ' / / m 

■ By f£tr tbe most farsighted veterans’ pro- 

gr im in our history was the original World RTri pja-rvTHTT'T? • 1 
: wy n GI bill of 1944, which accomplished 

* Jurt these objectives. Through this bill and ( JASIONS O 

. thj later Korean oonflict GI bill, almost 11 MrXI.ONG Of M 

> m: 11 ion veterans received training which ITn~" 7 Tlli wmu,, 

* elevated them into productive employment S 

1 and additional income. Tiie total cost of communications W 
. ths program to the U.S. Government W ^S held in Kansas C 
' amounted to $19 billion. On this basis it is At this convention, 

estimated that the trained and educated very strong resolutic 
ve erans paid additional Income taxes in ex- of lie detectors in in 
1 ca< 8 of $1 billion a year. tjie usp nf pnvp^rirnr 

'Che GI bill provislono for education cov- emnlovees Thp r 
e«d a period of 20 years; the estimate of $1 . S ' ine 1 

billion annually In added taxes totals a $20 pi(Xlges ‘ 
bil.lon return in taxes alone on the $19 bil- To seek legislation It 
lioa cost of the program. The cold war GI tine, regulating the d 
bil . will also be self-liquidating. lawing the indlscrimin: 

jiAlde from tho monetary advantages of eavesdropping and wli 
this investment, the GI bills have injected 01 , f 

hundreds of thousands of trained scientists, File suppoit of thi 
dextors, engineers, teachers, and other pro- crucial when we get t 
fesfional personnel into our economy. la-ting on this subjet 
Through these bills, veterans were able to ask unanimous conse: 
escape the problems of readjustment now lution printed at I 
plajuing cold war veterans, and this ls Just Record. 
whit this bill will provide for the cold war . , . 

vet yans. There being no ob, 

3 he cold war GI bill does more than re- £| 0n was ordere d to 
dress ineciuities and provide opportunities. RECORD, M follows: 
In iddltlon, it will help build an education- Resolution- 27A-65-17 ] 
ai i prtress which In the long run, will be of of I’ri 

mq & value in defending our freedom than all We live in an era 
the .armaments in existence. The contribu- rights of privacy are und 
tions which can be made by these education- attack. Not only are 
ally, readjusted veterans is Incalculable, es- and private industry ste 
pec ally in light of our still desperate need muustry ste 

for more teachers, more engineers, and more — 
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The documentation of need for and values 
accruing from this bill could go on without 
end. However, the most important basis for 
this bill is the need to provide our young 
veterans with an opportunity to readjust to 
civilian life so that military service will not 
have the effect of creating a lifetime burden 
for the 40 percent of our eligible men who 
defend their country. 

This la not a halfway proposal to reward 
only those who see hazardous duty, or some 
other select group of servicemen — for edu- 
cational opportunity camiot be used to salve 
our conscience for sending men to war. 
Rather this is the recognition that there is 
a segment of our population that suffers 
from lack of opportunity — the entire cold 
war veteran population. Their need is not 
based on the type of military duty they per- 
formed, but on the lack of opportunity to 
readjust back to civilian life after having 
been removed for 2 to 4 years. 

Four hundred years before the birth of 
Christ :s, very wise mail' proclaimed that he 
who neglects learning “loses the past and 
is dead for the future.” Let us not neglect 
the vast Intellectual resource which lies 
within the cold war veterans. Let us pay 
heed to the past and Indicate our regard for 
the future by prompt enactment of the cold 
war GI education bill. 

This Nation can ill afford to lose the 
talents and ability of those more than 6 mil- 
lion cold war veterans who will have served 
their country by 1967. If America ls to re- 
main the citadel of liberty and progress in 
a world of rapid change and violent competi- 
tion, an educated citizenry is a mandatory 
requirement. The cold war GI education bill 
offers a Just educational opportunity to the 
most deserving ancL capable group of young 
Americans — an opportunity to continue a 
lifetime of service to their country not as a 
monetary and cultural liability but as an 
economic and Intellectual asset. If human 
history Is in fact “a race between educa- 
tion and catastroplie” enactment of this 
bill will surely assist in securing victory for 
the enlightened intellect and in the long run 
for the whole community of civilised men 
and women. y , vl A 
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BIG MOTHER : EDfeltelCIN^- 
S' VASIONS 

MrxJLONG of Miss ouri. Mii i^Prpgi- 
dent, tlur^TLli ami ual"£onvention of the 
Communications Workers of America 
was held in Kansas City June 21-25, 1965. 
At this convention, the CWA passed a 
very strong resolution opposing the use 
of lie detectors in industry and to limit 
the use of eavesdropping equipment on 
employees. The resolution further 
pledges: 

To seek legislation licensing the manufac- 
ture, regulating the distribution, and out- 
lawing the indiscriminate use of all types of 
eavesdropping and wiretapping equipment. 

The support of this line union will be 
crucial when we get to the stage of legis- 
lating on this subject. At this time, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the reso- 
lution printed at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, 12s follows : 

Resolution- 27A-65-17 Electronic Invasions 
of Privacy 

We live in an era in which Individual 
rights of privacy are under steadily increasing 
attack. Not only are government agencies 
and private Industry stepping up their efforts 
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to pry Into the private lives of individual 
citizens and workers, tout the methods used 
are becoming more sophisticated and subtle. 

The use of personality tests is now supple- 
mented by He detectors. Old-fashioned win- 
dow peeping can now be conducted over 
great distances In total secrecy toy using 
laser beams that can cut through walls and 
transmit sound and pictures of everything 
taking place in a closed room. The equally 
old-fashioned custom of listening in on 
someone elsb’s telephone conversation on a 
party line can noW be conducted through 
sensitive and easily hidden wiretaps. 

Easily obtainable transistorized listening 
and recording devices can be hidden In a desk 
calendar, in a rose or even in an olive in a 
martini glass. 

Recent congressional Investigations have 
uncovered a wide range of deplorable eaves- 
dropping practices carried out by industry 
and Government. As workers in the com- 
munications industry, we, the members of 
the Communications Workers of America, 
are particularly aware of the technical possi- 
bilities of various types of electronic eaves- 
dropping and monitoring equipment. 

While such equipment may have a place in 
such limited areas as national security, when 
used by authorized Federal law enforcement 
officers acting under strict court imposed 
safeguards, their widespread use In industry 
and government creates a clear and present 
danger to the privacy, personal dignity and 


freedom of every American: Now, therefore, op 
it 

Resolved, That this 1965 convention of the 
Communications Workers of America opposes j e 
the use of lie detectors in Industry, whether 
in the hiring or in any investigation ® m ~ 
nloyees or other employer-employee relation. 

We pledge to seek legislation on the local, 
State, and Federal level to outlaw the use ru 
of lie detectors in personnel matters: Be it 

further w 

Resolved, To seek legislation to limit the y 
use of eavesdropping equipment within any ^ 
industry on their employees while they are 

performing their respective Jobs . 

We further pledge to seek legislation 
licensing the manufacture, regulating the b 
distribution, and. outlawing the lndlscrim - c 
nate use of all types of eavesdropping and a 
wiretapping equipment. The sklllfu n- f 
vaslons of privacy being conducted by 
snoopers of all types and descriptions must 
be brought to an end if freedom and democ- 
racy are to survive. y 

— i 

FARM INCOME IN THE STATE OF i 
MONTANA 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have ‘ 
just reviewed disturbing data on farm * 
income in the State of Montana. I have 1 
gone over farm income and expense re- 
turns compiled by 99 Montana farmers 
for 1964, More than half of these farm 
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operators reported less than $3,000 net 
income in 1964. 

Not only small farmers, with only a 
few hundred acres, made less than $3,000. 

A number of the farm operators in this 
category had several thousand acres. 

Seventeen of the farm operators did 
not break even. They went in the hole. 

The data on Montana farm income 
was furnished by the operators to the 
Montana Farmers Union. It solicited 
from its members information on 1964 
farm income and expenses as reported 
to Internal Revenue Service on Schedule 
F. The data on each farm operator in- 
cludes his gain — or loss — co-op refunds 
and agricultural payments, gas tax re- 
funds, gross income, the number of acres 
in his farm unit, his investment and the 
county in which he is located. 

It is pertinent to note that, had it not 
been for co-op refunds and agricultural 
program payments, most of the faimeis 
would have been much worse off, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the Record 
a summary of the farm income and ex- 
penses of the 99 Montana farm operators. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 
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•; tftJSTICE CHARLES E. WHITTAKER 

- SPEAKS OUT ON "MASS DIS- 
. j OBEDIENCE . ENDANGERS NA- 
7 TION”. 

> Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
Teek our colleague, a Senator from West 
^rnginia tMr. ByrdJ delivered In this 
Chamber a very analytical and thought- 
ful discussion on "Contempt I 'or Law and 
Order,’’ . . , . . 

Pointed out, among other things, 
tna,t some of the violent eruptions and 
disturbances ..which have occurred re- 
cently in various cities may be said to be 
a logical outgrowth, in part, of some lead- 
stating a belief that such violence 
*9 appropriate and that it is even de- 
sirable to disobey what they arbitrarily 
consider to be "bad” laws and to obey 
only those laws which they label "good” 
Jaws, . In other words, "that it is morally 
light to resort to disobedience whenever 
a citizen's, conscience tells him that a law 
Is unjust." . , 

-; Our West Virginia colleague appro- 
priately quoted Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter a couple of times. One 
ox these passages is: 

a man can he allowed to determine for 
himself wfeat is law, every man can. That 
means first, chaos; then, tyranny. 

; At another point, Justice Frankfurter 
Is quoted as having said : 

- Lawlessness, if not checked, is the precursor 
of anarchy. 

• v; Mr. President, I should like to quote 
from our colleague’s speech to the fol- 
lowing extent because it so well gets to 
tne core of one of the Nation’s most 
troublesome current problems. Senator 
Byrd stated, in part : 
vXaws are made' to be obeyed by all of the 
people all. of the time. Respect for the law 
is the basis for orderly government and iaw- 
aplcjing and peace-loving citizens, regardless 
• Of race, need to rally around the police who 
too often, play a thankless, role in riotous and 
mf&cult and dangerous situations * * * 
Peaceful, assembly Is protected by the Con- 
stitution and so Is the, right to petition the 
■ ’Government, against grievances. But willful 
violation of the law- -whether the law be 
municipal, State, or Federal— should not be 
. tolerated. . . ; 

speech by Senator Byrd was con- 
structive. It was wholesome. 

The quotations from a former member 
of . the Supreme Court were very much in 
■ order. . . . . . , 

There has come to my attention an 
article written by former U.S. Justice 
Charles E. Whittaker, a onetime coi- 
le^giie of Justice Frankfurter. Justice 
^Whittaker’s article.. was entitled, “Mass 
Disobedience Endangers Nation." It was 
published in the Kansas City Star re- 
cently. 

; $ince his retirement from the U.S. Su- 
preme Court 3 years ago. Justice Whit- 
taker has spent much of his time writing 
and speaking on the law. In the article 
mentioned, he sums up his philosophy on 
importance of law and order. He 
writes from a very active and deep- 
rooted experience in the practice of the 
law and as a member of the bench. 

, A native of, Kansas, he, moved to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., where he got a law degree: 
and where he practiced lgw for about 30 
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years. In 1954 President Eisenhower 
appointed him to the U.S. district court. 
Two years later, he was elevated to the 
r ;S- C<Wt : of. appeals.. In the. following 
year President Eisenhower appointed 
him to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

With this appointment, he was the 
nnly man on record to have been ap- 
pointed to all three levels of the Federal 
judiciary — and all within a period of 3 
fears. 

? Severe reverses in his health forced 
ais reluctant retirement. He has re- 
turned to Kansas City and since his re- 
tirement he has done work for the Amer- 
..can Bar Association and has lectured 
•yidely. 

The Kansas City Star has made a very 
constructive contribution to the thinking 
<rf the public at large on the subject at 
Itand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article which appeared In 
the July 25 issue and referred to above be 
Hinted at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
vms ordered to be printed in the Record, 
a s follows: 

1£ass Disobedience Endangers Nation: Mid- 
western Perspective: A Jurist Speaks on 
-Law Observance 

’ '■! 1 (By Justice Charles E. Whittaker) 

..Can any thoughtful person reasonably be- 
llfyp that a disorderly society can survive? 

In all recorded history, none ever has. On 
the contrary, history shows that every society 
which became lawless soon succumbed, and 
tlipt the first evidences of each society’s 
decay appeared in the toleration of disobedi- 
ence of its laws and the judgment of Its 
courts. 

These are ancient and universal lessons. 
Yit, in recent times, aU of us have daily seen 
add heard an ever-increasing number of ac- 
counts that show, with unmistakable clarity, 
the rapid spread of a planned course of law- 
lessness in our land that threatens seriously 
to get out of hand, and, hence, to destroy 
law and order. J 

While, of course, all of our crime Is not due 
to any one cause, it can hardly he denied 
that a large part of our current rash and 
rapid spread of lawlessness has derived from 
plumed and organized mass disrespect for, 

REd defiance of, the law and the courts, in- 
diced by the Irresponsible and inflammatory 
preachments of some self-appointed leaders 
of minority groups “to obey the good laws, 
but to violate the bad ones”— which, of 
coirse, simply advocates violation of the 
laws they do not like, or, in other words, the 
taldng of the law into their own hands. 

? PEACEABLE PHRASE MISLEADS 
,ind this is precisely what their followers 
ha ve done and are doing— all under the ban- 
ne:- of “peaceable civil disobedience,” which 
their leaders have claimed to be protected by 

tho peaceable-assembly-and -petition provi- 
sions of the first amendment to the U S Con- 
stitution. 

In truth, that conduct is neither peaceable 
' Wlvil In nature, nor is it protected by the 
firs 6 amendment, as we shall see. 

In furtherance of that philosophy, some 
of those leaders have incited their followers 
to assemble at a focal point, from far and 
wice— often, unfortunately, with the encour- 
agement and physical support, and also fre- 
quently at the expense, of well-meaning but 
mif guided church organizations — into large 
ant . ioosely assembled groups, which at least 
restsnbled mobs, to wage what they call 
ae :nonst^ations‘ , to force the concession of 
whut they demand as their rights In defiance 
of egal processes, the courts and all con- 
stituted authority. wl , 
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Because of general familiarity with the 
pattern, only a word as to the nature of 
those demonstrations is needed. In the be- 
ginning they consisted of episodic group inva- 
sions and temporary appropriations of pri- 
vate stores, first by sitting down and later by 
lying down therein, and eventually by block- 
ing the entrances thereto with their bodies— 
conduct which has always been known as 
criminal trespass. 

... L TRESPASS, THEN WORSE 

Seeing that those trespasses were ap- 
plauded by many, even in high places, and 
were generally not punished, but, rather, 
were compelled to be appeased and rewarded' 
those leaders and their incited groups quick- 
ly enlarged the scope of their activities by 
massing and marching on the . sidewalks, 
streets, and highways— frequently blocking 
and appropriating them to a degree that pre- 
cluded their intended public uses. And that 
conduct, too, being nearly always appeased, 
the pattern has rapidly spread, as one might 
expect, pretty generally throughout the land, 
even in 1 :© our university campuses, and there 
is some recent evidence that it is now threat- 
ening to invade our military forces. 

“Crime,” says Webster, means; “Any act 
or omission forbidden by law and punishable 
upon conviction.” It can hardly be denied 
that those trespasses violated at least the 
criminal- trespass laws of the jurisdiction Is 
involved, that these laws imposed penalties 
for their violation, and, hence, that those 
tresspasses constituted “crimes.” 

In the first place, that conduct cannot 
honestly be termed “peaceable,” for its 
avowed purposes was and is to force direct 
action outside the law, and hence was law- 
less, and, of course, inherently disturbing to 
the peace of others. One can hardly deny 
the truth of the statement written by Mr 
Justice Black, joined by two other Justices! 
in June 1964, that “Force leads to violence, 
violence to nao h conflicts, and these to rule 
by the strongest groups with control of the 
most deadly weapons,” 

CRIMINAL, NOT CIVIL 

In the second place, that conduct cannot 
honestly be termed “civil disobedience,” for 
the simple reason that willful conduct vio- 
lative of criminal laws is not civil, but is 
criminal disobedience. 

And lastly, that conduct is not protected 
oy the p<'aceah le -a S3 etnhly- and -petition pro- 
visions of the first amendment. That provi- 
sion reads: “Congress shall make no law 
* abridging * * * the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 
Surely, nothing in that language grants a 
license to any man, or group of men, to vio- 
late State criminal laws. Rather, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts wrote upon the subject in 1939, 
the privilege of a citizen of the United 
States to use the streets and parks for com- 
munication of views on national questions 
must be regulated in the interest of all; it is 
not absolute, but is relative, and must be 
exercised In subordination to the general 
comfort and convenience, and In consonance 
with peace and good order.” 

w °uld not every thinking person also 
agree with the statement made very recently 
by the president of Yale University in a 
speech at Detroit, that the current rash of 
demonstrations” makes “a ludicrous mock- 
er yo f the democratic debating process?” 

The pattern of forcing demands by mass or 
mob actions, outside the law and the courts 
^l P I OV * ]1 T as certaln ly we should have cx- 
pected~to be tailor made for infiltration, 
use and takeover by rabble rousers and Com- 
munists who are avowedly bent on the break- 
down of law, order and morality of our soci- 
ety, and, lienee, on its destruction. 

some act j:n ignorance 
Even though those results may not have 
contemplated, and surely were not 
Wished, by those Americans who bo advocated 


